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ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE GRAIL ROMANCES. I 



THE DATE OF THE PERLESVAUS—Conduded 
2. MS B AND THE terminus ad quern 

MS B evidently represents a copy of a poor text: instances of this 
have been given above. A striking example is folio 74c, which 
reads: que nos mestre de nos metriez nostre chief en autretel abon 
bandonne.i This would explain the statement: d grant poine an 
peiist Van choisir la lestre, and also account for the claim that the 
text is a second translation from the Latin,^ for, as I have shown 
in my Dissertation (p. 14), the original of the B text was defective, 
and it may well be that the scribe of this original encountered the 
difficulty in question. 

But who were the Jean de Nesle and the Seigneur de Cambrein 
mentioned at the close of B? On the false assumption that the 

• Potvln omits the italicized words without indicating the omission. 

2 In my first article, p. 163, I overlooked the fact that Bruce in the second edition 
(1913) of the Hisioria Meriadoci and the De Ortu Waluuani, pp. x flP., contests the 
attribution of these works to Robert de Torignl and hence to the twelfth century. Brace's 
argument is plausible, though not wholly convincing. His statement, for example, 
that the Meriadoc follows the Prose Tristan in the trick of drawing names from early 
French history, is in part invalidated by the use of this device as early as the Partonopeus, 
composed before 1188. But Bruce does establish the fact that the Perlesvaus derived 
its account of Gawain's youth from a metrical romance, probably the Enfances Gauvain, 
attributed to the beginning of the thirteenth century (see P. Meyer, Romania, XXXIX 
11910], 1 fl.). Thus Bruce's revision of Miss Morriss, if correct, would lend strength 
to our argument that the supposed Latin original of the Perlesvaus is a Action. 
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romance antedates the Perceval, Potvin identified the former with 
Jean de Nesle I, castellan of Bruges, whose tenure of office he gives 
as 1170-1212; he identified the latter with Roger de Wavrin, bishop 
of Cambrai, who went to the Holy Land with Jean I, in 1187, and 
died before St. John of Acre, in 1191. The bishop, he believed, 
presented the copy of the Perlesvaus to Jean de Nesle before the 
crusade as an incentive to take part in it. 

We realize at once that one feature of this identification is gratui- 
tous, although other scholars (including myself) have repeated 
Potvin's error. Cantbrein cannot be Cambrai (Lat. Cameracu m), 
but is the modern Cambrin (cf. De Loisne, Did. topogr. du Pas-de- 
Calais), arr. de B6thune, as Evans and Paris' correctly state. Now, 
it is true, according to Harbaville (Mhnorial hist, et archeol. du 
depart, du Pas-de-Calais, pp. 300 ff.) that this village belonged, as 
early as the eleventh century, to the comtes, later the marquis de 
Wavrin; so that Roger de Wavrin, bishop of Cambrai, may possibly 
have been a seigneur of Cambrin. But would he, a bishop, have 
signed himself with the latter simpler title in dedicating a work to 
Jean de Nesle? Such a supposition is altogether improbable. 
Moreover, 1187 is too early a date for any form of the Perlesvaus. 
Giraldus Cambrensis dates the finding of Arthur's tomb in 1191; 
in the same year there occurred also the death of Philip of Flanders, 
to whom Crestien owed the source of the Perceval, and while the 
last-named work was probably written sometime before this, we 
have every reason to think that the Perceval or Conte del Graal was a 
source of our romance. Thus, it seems to me, we must reject the 
identification of the Seigneur of Cambrein with Roger of Wavrin; 
and with it, the hypothesis that B was taken from a text written 
before the Third Crusade. 

As for Jean de Nesle, the reference in B is obviously to Jean 
II and not to Jean I. Potvin's second mistake is in believing that 
Jean I was still living in 1212, whereas by that date he had been 
succeeded by his son. Here the source of Potvin's error is apparently 
Du Chesne, Histcdre de la maison de Bethune (Paris, 1639). Du 
Chesne, p. 273, states: 

' Evans, High History, II, 285; Paris, Journal des Savants, 1901, p. 708, whence the 
correction has passed into Suchler, Franzdaiache Litteraturgeschichte, 2d ed., p. 169. 
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On the Chronology of the Grail Romances 131 

Quant k Jean de Neele troisieme fils de Raoul chastelain de Bruges, 
et frere puisnay de Eaoul Comte de Soissons, il obtient de la succession de 
son pere la chastellenie de Bruges, & celle de son oncle Yues Comte de 
Soissons les Seigneuries de Neele, de Falvy, & de la Herelle. laques Meier 
en ses Annales luy donne le titre de tres-eminent Seigneur de la Cour de 
Flandres, & remarque qu'estant sorty I'an 1212 pour quelque mecontentement 
(lac. Meierus, Lib. 8 Annal. Fland.) il se retira dans ses Terres de Picardie ou 
deux ans apres il mourut, & fut inhum^ en I'eglise d'Orcamp pres de Noyom: 
laissant d'Elisabeth de Lambersat son epouse deux fils, Jean et Raoul de 
Nesle, une fille, Gertrude.' 

There exists, however, a charter, published in Gallia Christiana, 
VII (instrumenta, col. 81), which makes it perfectly certain that 
Jean I had died before 1202; so that 1212 is clearly a slip. This 
charter reads: 

1202. In Nomine sancte & individue Trinitatis. Ego Johannes dom- 
inus NigeUe castellanus Brugensis, tam praesentibus quam futuris in perpe- 
tuum, Noverint universi, quibus praesens scriptum videre contigerit quod 
ego intuito pietatis pro remedio animarum bone memorie Johannis patris 
mei & Elisabete matris mee, & pro remedio anime mee, & Eustachie uxoris 
mee, quam successorum meorum, ad fundationem cujusdam abbatie sancti- 
monialium dedi & concessi in perpetuum viginti buverios terre ad virgam 
Nigelle, & nemus quod super ipsam terram est, in loco qui vulgo Batiz 
appelatur, ita etiam quod poterunt earn sartare si voluerint. 

Under the heading: Abbatia seu Libera abbatia in Bosco (col. 906) 
we find a corroboration of this gift : 

Cistericus ordinis sub Claravalle parthenon beatae Mariae in Bosco 
fundatur a Johanne domino de Nesle Brugensi castellano & Eustachia de 
St Paul uxore anno 1202. 20 AprUe, in finibus Picardiae, inter urbem 
Hamiun (Ham), NigeUam (Nesle), Novionum (Noyon) & Roiam (Roye) 
in loco apeUato Batiz diocesis Noviom. ut patet ex charta fundationis quam 
eodem anno Stephanus episcopus Noviom. confirmavit. Edita est ex 
authentico in historia novissima urbis Paris, tomo 4. p. 183 & inde recusa 
in appendice nostra. 

Thus, if the reference to Orcamp pr6s de Noyon given by Du Chesne 
be correct, the burial-place of Jean I was probably the modern 
Ourscamp-le-chdteau, to the southwest of Noyon; and it follows that 
after his burial there his son founded, in 1202, the Abbaye au bois, 
in a place to the north of Noyon, for the welfare of his father's soul. 

1 See also Anselme, Hist, ginial. de la maison royale de France, 1726, II, 506. 
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Jean de Nesle II seems to have been a worthy successor of his 
father and a patron of the church and of literature. The following 
facts about him are of interest: 

(1) He was in charge of the Flemish fleet that took part in the 
Fourth Crusade. See Villehardouin, La conquite de Constantinople, 
§§8,47,48,103: 

A Tentr^e de la quaresm6 apr^s, le jor que om prent cendres (Feb. 
23, 1200), se croisa 11 quens Baudoins de Flandres et de Henaut k Bruges, 
et la comtesse Marie sa feme, qui ere suer le conte Tiebaut de Champaigne. 
Apr^s se croisa Henris ses freres, Thieris ses nies, qui fu fils le conte Phelippe 
de Flandres, Guilermes I'avoez de Bethune, Coenes ses freres, Johans de 
Neele chatelains de Bruges .... Oedes de Ham . . . . et maint plusor 
prodome dont li livres ne parole mie. 

Apr^s la Pasque, enter la Pentecoste (June 2, 1202) encomencierent k 
movoir li pelerin de lor pais. 

En eel termine mut uns estoires de Flandres par mer u ot mult grant 
plente de bone gent arm^e. De cele estoire si fu chevetaignes Johans 
de Neele chastelains de Bruges, et Tyerris qui fu filz le conte Phelippe de 
Flandres, et Nicholes de MaiUi. 

Lors revint une novele en I'ost qui f u mult volentiers oie : que li estoires 
de Flandres, dont vos avez oi arrieres, ere arivez a Marseilles. Et Johans de 
Neele chastelains de Bruges qui ere chevetaines de eel ost, et Tierris qui fu 
filz le conte de Flandres, et Nicholes de Mailli, manderent le conte de 
Flandres lor seignor que il ivernoient k Marseille, et que lor mandast sa 
volente; que il feroient ce que il lor manderoit. 

Compare, also, Miraeus, Diplomatum Belgicorum Nova Collectio, 
III (Brussels, 1734), p. 72, caput Ixxxiii: 

Balduines, Flandriae & Hannoniae Comes, Jerosolymam pro expugnatione 
Terrae Sanctae profecturus, variis simul Monasteriis benefacit anno 1201; 
Testes adducens pleroque primariae Nobihtatis Belgicae Viros, cum Principe 
suo Cruce Signatos. Among these are: Willelmi Bethuniae Advocati, 
Cononis ejus Fratris, Johannis de Neele Castellani Brugensis and HeUini 
de Wavrin. 

In other words, Jean took the cross in 1200, along with other Flemish 
knights, among whom were Thierry, son of Philip of Flanders, Conon 
de B6thune, the well-known lyric poet, and Hellin de Wavrin, who 
held the seneschalship of Flanders — see L. Delisle, Catalogue des 
actes de Philippe-Auguste (Paris, 1856), no. 1536 — and who was 
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presumably a seigneur de Cambrin. But the party under Jean's 
leadership did not set sail until June, 1202; that is, over two years 
after taking the cross and two months after Jean de Nesle made the 
pious donation in honor of his father and mother. 

(2) We again hear of Jean de Nesle in 1209, when he is mentioned 
among those taking part in the campaign against the Albigensians; 
see Petit-Dutaillis, Etude sur la vie et le regne de Louis VIII (Paris, 
1894), p. 295. But more important for our discussion is the fact 
that in January, 1212, he made a promise of service to Philip Augustus 
of France; see Delisle, Catalogue, no. 1326. And, accordingly, we 
find him among Philip's supporters at the famous battle of Bouvines, 
July 27, 1214; compare Du Chesne, Hist, franc, scriptores, V, p. 264, 
where the name of loannes de Nigella figures among the milites 
Flandriae in Philip's army. Obviously, he had undergone a change 
of heart, and having been an ardent Fleming had now become a 
staunch supporter of the French cause. In October of the same 
year — see Delisle, Catalogue, no. 1509 — Philip, who severely penal- 
izes Joanna, countess of Flanders, for siding against him, agrees 
that "Jean de Nesle, chitelain de Bruges, Sehier, chdtelain de Gand, 
les autres hommes du roi et tons ceux qui voudront jurer ce traite de 
paix seront remis en possession de leurs terres." So, too, in 1214- 
15 (no. 1515) the king confirms "les conventions arr^t6es: entre 
Jean, sire de Nesle, chMelain de Bruges, et Raoul, son fr^re, " and 
in April, 1223 (no. 2212), he authorizes "Jean de Nesle a prendre 
des droits de p6age a Vreli prex Caix, de la meme maniere qu'il en 
prenait h, Hallu. " 

(3) As for Jean's conduct at Bouvines, Rigord, in his Chroniques, 
ed. Delaborde, p. 288, directly attacks it: Johannes de Nigella 
.... miles quidem procerus corpore et forme venustissimse, sed 
virtus animi venustati corporis in eo minime respondebat, unde et in 
proelio illo nondum cum aliquo conflixerat die tota. This statement 
is, however, flatly contradicted by Guillaume le Breton, Phillipide, 
XI, 547, who lauds his bravery, and affirms that it was he who 
captured William Long-Sword, whom King John had sent to France 
to fight against Philip. 

(4) Besides his acquaintance with Conon de B^thune and the 
reference in MS B, Jean's connection with literature is attested, 
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probably at least, by the following dedication in a lyric of Audefroi 
le Bastart {Ausgaben und Abhandlungen, XCIV, 93) : 

Mon seignor .... 
Qui de Niele est sire, 
Le cortois et le sage. 

Since Audefroi's lyrics are quoted in the Roman de la Violette, of 
about 1225, it is clear that the poem in question was written sometime 
during the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 

(5) Lastly, toward 1224, Jean became engaged in a lawsuit 
with his former sovereign, Joanna of Flanders, over his possessions 
in Flanders (see Petit-Dutaillis, p. 349). The matter was finally 
arranged by the sale to her of the Castellany of Bruges, Jean's most 
important Flemish possession. Miraeus, p. 85, caput xcix, pub- 
lishes Jean's confirmation of the sale: 

Joannes Dominus Nigellae; Notum facio universis pariter & futuris, quod 
ego vendidi & cessi hereditarie Joanni Comitissae Flandriae & Hannoniae 
Castellaniam Brugensem, & quicquid tenebam de ea in Feodum & Homagium ; 
& fateor mihi satisfactum esse de tota summa pecuniae, quam habere debere 
pro hac venditione. In cujus rei testimonium Chartam Sigili mei munime 
confirmavi. Actum Meloduni, anno Domini, MCC.XXIV. mense Februario. 

The act is further confirmed by Louis VIII of France; see Petit- 
Dutaillis, Documents, 210 and 218. 

In summarizing these facts, we see that Jean de Nesle II was 
actively engaged, first in the service of Flanders, and then in that of 
France. Like his father, he took part in a crusade, in fact, as a 
military or rather as a naval leader. On this expedition his intimate 
companions were Thierry, the son of Philip of Alsace, Conon of 
Bethune, the Flemish poet, and Hellin of Wavrin, the seneschal of 
Flanders. In all probability he is identical with the sire de Niele 
to whom Audefroi le Bastart addressed an impassioned lyric. For 
some unknown reason, but probably because he saw the clouds 
gathering on the political horizon and felt the cause of the French 
to be just, he pledged his service to Philip Augustus in 1212, and, 
according to one authority at least, distinguished himself on the 
field of battle in 1214. In 1225 he definitely parted with his Flemish 
possessions, including the Castellany of Bruges. 
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If then we ask ourselves at what period in his career the Per- 
lesvaus could have been most fittingly presented to him, the answer 
undoubtedly is before he began to sever his Flemish connections 
in 1212. Indeed, in view of the call to religious service voiced in 
the Perlesvaus (see the initial episode and the religious tenor of the 
work), we might be more precise and say between 1200 and 1212, 
which covers the period of Jean de Nesle's crusading activities and 
of his Flemish connections. 

The objections to such a view disappear as soon as we examine 
them closely. Birch-Hirschfeld's argument (Sage vom Gral, p. 143), 
that since our romance fails to give Jean the title of chdtelain de 
Bruges, therefore it was written after he had sold the castellany 
(1225), would be tenable only if we could assume that the name had 
never been used earlier than 1225 without the title. Such, however, 
is not the case (see above). Besides, let us not forget that even if 
we accepted Birch-Hirschfeld's date we should be doing so only 
for the text of MS B and not for the Perlesvaus itself, which is certainly 
earHer. Compare Paris, loc. cit, who confirms our view: "il s'agit, 
dans le seul manuscrit qui contienne cette notice, d'un seigneur de 
Cambrin (Pas de Calais), et la notice se rapporte visiblement non 
au roman, mais au manuscrit."^ As for the war between Lancelot 
and Claudas, on which Bruce, Modern Philology, XVI (1918), 
118, bases his belief that our romance drew on the Prose Lancelot, 
passage (b) reads to be sure: "Apr^s iceste estoire, conmence li 
contes si conme Brians des Illes guerpi le roi Artus por Lancelot que 
il n'amoit mie et conme il as^ura le roi Claudas, qui le roi Ban de 
Benoic toli sa terre." But the question is which "form" of the 
Prose Lancelot P And what is the date of the Prose Lancelot before 

' The italics are mine. 

2 The Prose Lancelot has recently been the subject of Independent investigations by 
Bruce, Romanic Review^ IX, 241, and X, 41 ff., and by Lot, Etude sur le Lancelot en prose 
("Bibl. de I'gcole des hautes etudes"), Paris, 1918. Neither of these studies reached me 
imtil the foregoing pages were written. I shall, however, have occasion to refer to them 
later in the present series. Por the present I wish to say only that Bruce's study is by 
far the sovmder and more useful of the two. The esprit simpliste with which Lot seeks to 
shoulder one single author with the composition of almost the entire Vulgate Cycle is an 
interesting reaction against the complexities of Brugger and Sommer, but will not assist us 
materially in the solution of the Grail-Lancelot problem. So far as I can see. Lot does 
not adduce a single valid reason for rejecting Bruce's contention (Romanic Review, IV, 465) 
that "the Lancelot in its original form" existed as a separate work before being brought 
into the cycle. Moreover, it is worth repeating {see my Study, 17, n. 2) that a war 
between Arthur and Claudas is recorded in Wauchier 33615 (B. N. f. 12576, folio 146 e). 
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the Grail story was incorporated with it (Heinzel 189) ? Gaston 
Paris, op. cit., 708, expresses the opinion that the primitive Prose 
Lancelot was the "premier roman en prose qui ait et^ ecrit," but 
adds "le Perlesvaus seul pourrait lui disputer ce rang." In his 
Manuel, 4th ed. 1909, the former work is assigned "au d6but du 
XIII si^cle," and this seems to be the consensus of scholarly opinion.* 
Moreover, it is to be noted (1) that the Brians des Illes of passage 
(b) does not appear in the Vulgate form of the Prose Lancelot,'^ 
and (2) that there are several passages in the Vulgate form which 
ostensibly refer to the Perlesvaus and which Bruce considers later 
interpolations or, at least, scribal blunders. For the sake of com- 
pleteness I shall quote these here: 
Lancelot, III, 28-29— B. N. f. 768: 

Et I'autre fu fille au roi mehaigniS, ce fu li rois PellSs, qui fu peres Per- 
lesvax, a celui qui vit apertement les granz merveilles del graal et acompli 
lo siege perilleus de la Table Reonde et mena a fin les aventures del reiaume 
perilleus, aventureus, ce fu li regnes de Logres.' 

429— B. N. f. 751 and Brit. Mus. 757: 

Et lo grant conte de lancelot couuient repairier en la fin a perceval 
qui est chies et la fin de toz les contes as autres cheualiers. Et tuit sent 
branches de lui por ce quil acheua le grant queste. Et li contes de perceual 
meismes est une branche del haut conte del graal qui est chiez de tout les 
contes. Car por le graal se traueillent tuit li bon cheualier dont Ian parole 
de celui tans. 

1 With the exception of Lot, op. cit., p. 135, who rejects the theory of interpolation 
and places the composition of the work after 1214, but on insufficient grounds. 

2 Brians des Illes is, however, mentioned in the Dutch Lancelot 23129. The name 
occurs as early as the Erec 6730. In the Chevalier as Deus Espees, which we saw is later 
than the Perlesvaus, he is the enemy of Gauyain (3890 fl.). Is there some connection 
between Brians and Rion (nom. Eis) des Illes, who is Arthur's enemy in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth X, iii ? On the latter see Miss Hopkins, The Influence of Wace on Crestien de 
Troyes (Chicago Dissertation), p. 67 fl. In the Conte del Graal, 828, Arthur is happy 
because Rion des Illes has been conquered. Brians des Illes occurs also in Wauchler 
29516, the Bel Inconnu 5454, and Escanor 15033. The Bruiant d'Arondel mentioned in 
Durmart le Gallois 6703 and 7745 should be compared to the Brientio filio comitis of 
Robert of Torigni (1370) , where he is named in connection with Arundel in Sussex, 

'As Bruce observes, Romanic Review, IV, 470, "the Seat Perilous does not figure 
in the Perlesvaus — it belongs to the Galahad-Quesle — but all the rest applies equally 
to the two versions. " Of course, the Seat Perilous occurs as early as Robert de Boron's 
Joseph, and it is thence that it worked its way into the Vulgate Cycle. I do not under- 
stand, however, how Bruce (p. 468) can say that the Perlesvaus could never have had 
a Mort Arthur section, since obviously the Glastonbury references make clear that the 
romance was looking forward to the death of Arthur and his btuial in the Lady Chapel. 
What Bruce should have said is "a Mort Arthur in which Guenevere plays an active 
part," for Lancelot's sin, unexpiated in the Perlesvaus, could easily have been made the 
motive of such a section, had it ever been written. 
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21 — ^found only in B. N. f. 754 in connection with the Enserre- 
ment Merlin: 

Tant que Perlevax I'an traist hors, qui vit la grant merveille del graal 
apres la mort de Lancelot, si com li contes vos devisera ga avant. 

Lancelot, IV, 26 ff . : 

Elle aura teste de lyon et cors d'olyfant et autres membres et si aura 
cuer d'acier dur et serr6 qui nauera garde de flescir ne d'amolier 

(this, according to Bruce, Romanic Review, IX, 267, is a borrowing 
from Perlesvaus, 37 or 197: 

II a chief d'or, et regart de lion, et nombril de virge pucele, et cuer d'acier, 
et cors d'olifant, et tesches sans vileinnie). 

Now, granting that Bruce and Lot are right in rejecting the 
elaborate reconstructions of Brugger, Weston, and Sommer based 
on these passages, it is yet manifest that at some particular time a 
scribe of the Prose Lancelot was in contact with the Perlesvaus — a fact 
that explains G. Paris' statement (Manuel § 62): "Le Lancelot 
en prose primitif se r6f6rait en ce qui concerne le graal au Perlesvaus. " 
On the other hand, passage (b) would show that the author of the 
B text was planning to enlarge his romance according to one 
of the donnees of the Prose Lancelot; namely, the wars of Claudas 
already embodied in his work. Thus, whatever inference we may 
draw from these facts as to the original form of the cycle, the natural 
conclusion is that the Perlesvaus references in the Prose Lancelot 
were made at a time when the Vulgate or Galahad-Quesfe was not 
yet firmly established, else the scribe would not have made the 
curious confusion found in Lancelot, III, 28-29. Indeed, Bruce 
himself {Romanic Review, IV, 470) admits: "The passage, after all, 
may have stood in the Lancelot before that romance was combined 
with the cycle and been left there through inadvertence after the 
combination, though it did not harmonize with the Galahad-Qwesfe. " 
I need not go into the question further here;' but I do wish to state 
emphatically that should the genealogy of the Lancelot MSS, when 

» On p. 121 Lot, unwilling to admit the Influence of the Perlesvaus, propounds the 
singular Idea: "pour plquer la curlosltfi du lecteur, pour le derouter, I'auteur cache son 
jeu; 11 feint au dSbut de croire que Perceval est le hgros du Graal: plus tard 11 dSmasquera 
ses batteries. " This is of course pure assumption. Lot fails to note that Lancelot, 
IV, 26, is proof that the author used the Perlesvaus. 
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properly established, show that Lancelot, III, 28-29 is not the correct 
text but a scribal sUp, this would not yet indicate that the Vulgate 
Cycle influenced our romance — ^in view of Lancelot, IV, 26, the 
reverse would still be the case. In no event, then, is it necessary 
to suppose that our author drew on the Galahad-Queste. If he 
borrowed from the Prose Lancelot at all, his source was the early, 
non-cyclic form.^ 

Our authorities fail us, however, as to the Seigneur de Cambrein, 
who presented the work to Jean de Nesle. Possibly he was a friend 
of Conon's, since Cambrin is but a few miles from B^thune. In fact, 
we might infer that he was Hellin de Wavrin, seneschal of Flanders, 
a participant with Jean de Nesle in the Fourth Crusade — provided 
always the Wavrins were lords of Cambrein. But these are only 
guesses, and guessing does not solve Arthurian riddles. As we have 
seen, the statement that one can no longer choisir la lestre can hardly 

•As for Pelles, Bruce holds (Modern Philology, XVI, 4, 12) that he is the creation 
either of the author of the Queste or of one of the authors of the Prose Lancelot. To this 
view he is forced by his assumption of the priority of these versions. Brugger, Zeitachrifl 
f. fram. Spr., XL^ p. 48, note, thinks Pelles came into the cycle from the hypothetical 
Perleavaua to which he believes the Prose Lancelot is referring. I have given my own 
views on Pelles in Modern Philology, I, 6 ff., and Publications of the Modern Language 
Association, XXIV, 379, note. Let me add here that had the author of the Perlesvaus 
known Pelles as the Fisher King from the Queste or the Prose Lancelot, I see no reason 
why he should not have followed these romances. But, as is to be expected, he was 
acquainted with the Welsh tradition about Pwyll, and thus he made Pelles King of the 
Low Polk (la basse gens) and identified him with Crestien's hermit vmcle. I still hold 
this explanation as the most probable. 

Bruce's other arguments against the early dating of the Perlesvaus are extremely 
tenuous — Indeed very hastily thrown together for one so careful in other respects. Pot- 
vln, p. 198 (the olive-tree incident), which he compares to Wauchler vv. 17595 etc., is 
in complete accord with my hypothesis that the Perlesvaus drew on Wauchler (!). An 
instance that Bruce did not read my Study with care is ills mention of Jeamroy's hasty 
review in the Revue critique, Oct. 10, 1904. Both of these scholars fall to see that on 
p. 48, note, I refer to the episode of the Vengeance Raguidel. Lot (op. cit., p. 287) again 
overlooks my note. Rohde's dissertation (GCttingen, 1904) dates the Vengeance as 
about 1200, and Prledwagner's edition attributes it definitely to Eaoul de Houdenc. 
Thus our author might have drawn on the work. But this assumption is not necessary. 
Other versions of the same episode are extant (see Priedwagner clxxxv for discussion), 
and a comparison of these with the Perlesvaus form shows that the latter may well have 
been derived from the common source of the other forms. As for the Castle of Copper 
in our romance, except for the common trait of the automata, it has no special similarity 
to Lancelot, III, 144, 151, 191 ; see Crestien's Charrete, vss. 1105 ff., for his own knowledge 
of automata. The fact that Loholt (Potvin, p. 222) has a scar on his forehead does not 
prove that oiu- author was Imitating Gerbert, where Perceval has such a scar (Potvin, 
VI, p. 200) ; on Gerbert and the Perlesvaus see my Study, pp. 87fl., and Heinzel's concluding 
statement: "Der Perlesvaus setzt Crestien und wahrscheinlich Pseudo-Gautler voraus 
(to these I should add Wauchler) . " It would be absurd to assume with Bruce that our 
author derived his precise description of St. Mary's from the vague description of 
the Queste, VI, 106-11. If there is any connection — and I doubt that there is — ^the 
relationship is the other way around. 
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be gratuitous. Since MS B actually represents a defective text 
(see my Study, especially pp. 9 ff.), the answer is that the original 
from which the Seigneur de Cambrein had his copy made was no 
better. But B itself belongs approximately to the middle of the 
thirteenth century and Jean de Nesle II died about 1232,* leaving no 
offspring. Thus MS B had at least two antecedent stages: (1) the 
original work still represented in large measure by MSS and P; 
(2) the defective text from which Jean de Nesle's copy was taken. 

Finally, how did a work written under the aegis of Glastonbury 
come into the hands of the Seigneur de Cambrein? Here again 
a positive answer is impossible. If I may venture a suggestion, 
I should say in the same way that the monastery of Bee came to have 
a copy of Geoffrey of Monmouth (Migne, Patr. lat., CL, 770-82). 
B6thune (Cambrin) is only fifty miles from Calais and Calais is the 
nearest port to England. Possibilities are abundant. More im- 
portant than all others is that suggested by the connection of Jean 
de Nesle with Flanders.^ For not only did Philip of Flanders give 
Crestien de Troyes the livre from which the latter composed the 
Perceval, not only does Giraldus Cambrensis (De princ. instruct., 
Ill, 25) exalt Philip as the beau ideal of chivalry and the emulator 
of Charlemagne, but Wauchier de Denain continued Crestien 's 
poem for Joanna of Flanders, and, probably sometime between 1212 
and 1225, Manecier completed it for her. So that the interchange 
may well have been between England and Flanders on the one hand, 
and Flanders and France on the other — at least as regards the Grail.' 
All these are questions that still await a definite answer. 

What is reasonably certain, however, is that about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century the romance Perlesvaus was composed in the 
interests of Glastonbury Abbey, and that at a date not later than 
1212 a copy of this work, containing a special dedication, was pre- 
sented to Jean de Nesle II, castellan of Bruges. This conclusion 

' See Anselme, loc. cit. No scholar has thought of identifying our Jean de Nesle 
with the Count of Soissons (1237-70), by that name, mentioned by Joinville (§237). 
This Count seems to have been the nephew of Jean II. In view of the material printed 
above, the possibility of such an identification is extremely remote. 

2 MS B is in the Brussels Library: nimiber 11 . 145. 

' Whatever may be our opinion as to Robert de Boron, it is interesting to note that 
his patron Gautier de Montbeliard was also a participant in the Fourth Crusade. On 
this, see my succeeding articles. 
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seems to me justified by the facts I have presented and by the 
passages from MS B quoted at the beginning of this study .^ 

1 add here the passage in which John of Glastonbury (p. 55) 
relates Arthur's visit to the chapel ( = Potvin, pp. 4 ff .) : 

Erat ea tempestate intra insulam Avalloniae in Wirale^ monasterium 
sanctarum virginum, Petri apostoli nomine dedicatum, in quo rex Arthurus 
saepius quievit & mansit, loci amoenitate illectus. Contigit autem quodam 
tempore, ut idem rex, in sue toreumate dormiens, ibidem pausaret, & affuit 
ei Angelas Domini dicens, Arthure, Arthure. At ille evigilans ait, Quis es? 
Respondit angelus, Ego sum, qui tihi loquor. Illucescente die, surge & 
ambida ad heremitorium Sancta Maria Magdalena de Bekeri' in ista insula, 
vide & intellige qua ibi fient. Rex mane consurgens, indicavit cuidam miUti 
suo, nomine Gawayn, visionem eandem. At ille Domino sue regi, frivola 
fuisse, suggessit. Nocte vero sequente eidem regi, sopori dedito, loco, quo 
prius, angelus Domini secundo apparuit, praemonita admonens. Rex 
expergefactus, vocem ascultans, quid hoc portenderet apud se tractavit, nee 
adhuc voci adquiescens, set cogitans, si ei vox tercio veniret, tercio die se 
veUe mandatis coeUcis obedire. Crepusculo noctis adveniente, rex praecepit 
simmistam suum mane esse paratum proficisci secum ad heremitorium 
praelibatum. Qui ingrediens capellam, vidensque ibi corpus mortuum 
feretratum & quatuor cereos hinc inde, more monachorum, stantes, & super 
altare duo candelabra aurea, ipse, avariciae stimulo ductus, alterum rapuit, 
& in birro suo illud execrabiliter occultavit, quod postea perperam factum 
probavit exitus. At ille volens egredi capellam, affuit quidam, ilium sim- 
mistam increpans, quare tanti facinoris & sacrilegii actor esset, feriens eum 
in inquine. Laesus vero terribiliter, ad modum furientis alta voce clamavit. 
Rex autem evigilans, & ultra modum expavescens, quid hoc esset scicitabatur, 
& surgens, continue abiit ad lectum sui simmistae, quid sibi contigit, ex- 
ploravit. Ille rei gestae veritatem per ordinem referebat regi, & candelabrum 
in birro, ac ferrum in inguine astendens, brevi memento expiravit, & sepultus 
est inter monachas in Wirale. In cuius facti testimonium, ut dicitur, 
candelabrum cum cultro remanent in thesauraria regis AngUae apud West- 
monasterium, usque in praesentem diem. Rex igitur animadvertens, 
Deum nolle, capellam antedictam quemquam intrare, nisi pro animae suae 
salute, statim in aurora illuo solus graditur. Et approximans capellae, 
ecce duae manus, tenentes gladios ex utroque latere hostii ad invicem re- 
verberantes, ex quorum confluctu ignis, tamquam fulgur visui regis eminebat. 
Rex timore magno perteritus, deliveravit penes se quid faceret, quod tam 

' For a corroboration of my views on the early dating of the romance, see Paris, 
loc. cit.; Suchier, op. cil., 2d ed., p. 169; Brugger, Zeitsch. f. franz. Spr., XXIX, SI, and 
Golther, ibid.. XXVI=, 12-13. 

2 Weary-All-HlU at Glastonbury. 

' Island of Beckery at Glastonbury. 
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sanctum locum ingredi non potuisset. Mox provolutus genibus, Dominum 
deprecabatur, ut secum misericorditer dispensaret, & se dignum redderet, 
ut in talem ac tantum locum ingredi posset. Completa oracione, & venia 
pro commissis humiliter postulata, surrexit ab oracione. Et videns, quod 
gladii disparuerunt, intravit sanctum locum, incomperabiliter decoratum. 
Cui occurrit venerandus senex, vestibus nigris indutus, barbam habens 
prolixam, longos capillos & canos, & salutavit regem. Ipse autem, eo 
humiliter resalutato, locavit se juxta unum latus capellae, ut videret finem. 
Vidit eciam omnia, quae suus vernaculus recitaverat. Senex jam dictus 
incepit se vestibus sacerdotalibus induere, & statim affuit beata Domini 
mater gloriosa, filium suum in ulnis bajulans, & coepit ministrare praedicto 
seni. At ubi incepit dictus senex Missam, & venit usque ad offertorium, 
statim benigna Domina filium sacerdoti obtulit. Sacerdos vero eum col- 
locavit super corporate, juxta calicem. Cum autem pervenisset ad im- 
molacionem hostiae, id est, ad verba Dominica, Hoc est enim corpus meum, 
elevavit eundem puerum in manibus suis. Rex vero Arthurus stans ad 
sacramentum illud Dominicum, immo vere ipsum Dominum, suppliciter 
adorabat. Senex, immolate puero, posuit eum loco, quo prius. Cum 
enim pervenisset ad hostiae percepcionem, eundem puerum, Dei filium, 
assumpsit, percepit, masticavit, secundum ejusdem Domini institucionem, 
dicentis, accipite & manducate. Ipso percepto, et communione facta, 
apparuit loco, quo prius, sedans illaesus & integer ille agnus paschalis absque 
omni macula. Expleto omni officio divino, domina & gloriosa mater, in 
signum praedictorum, dicto regi crucem contulit cristallinam, quae usque 
in hunc diem, de dono ejusdem regis, in thesauraria Glastoniae honorifice 
coUocatur & custoditur, ac annuatim, tempore quadragesimali, in pro- 
cessionibus, feriis quartis & sextis, per conventum institutis, defertur, 
quia feria quarta hoc miraculum factum, scilicet die cinerum. Quae post 
haec filium suum recepit, & ab oculis assistencium disparuerunt. Rex 
inclitus, cuncta sedule prospiciens, gavisus est gaudio magno, peciitque a 
sene, de muliere & eius prole, qui fuissent. Senex cuncta edisserens, quod 
fuit domina mundi, regina coeli, & filius suus, quem gessit, Dominus noster 
Ihesus Christus, Deus et homo verus, qui cotidie, in ministerio altaris, in 
sua ecclesia militante, in sacramento missae offertur; de corpore mortuo, 
ibidem pausante inhumato, dicebat, ipsum heremitam esse apud Andredesey' 
confratrem suum, causa eum visendi venisse, et eodem loco aegritudine 
correptum a seculo migrasse, pro quo Missas & oraciones Domino Deo die & 
nocte faciebat. Repente rex compunctus, & de delictis suis contritus, se 
firmiter velle credere in sanctum sacramentum vovit, & quod, quicquid ab 
eo peteretur, propter amorem dominae & gloriosae virginis Mariae, & filii 

' See De Antiquilate. ed. Heame, 109: Post haec insula de Andrewesye, ceteras situ 
& loci amoenitate antecellens, ciun terris, boscis, pratis. & moris largissimis. Haec sic 
cognominatur a Sancto Andrea, cujus ibidem liabetur capella, sicut & Godenie propter 
capellam Sanctae Trinltatis. & Martenesie a Sancto Martino, cujus ibidem est capella. 
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sui Domini nostri Ihesu Christi, benigniter annueret. Arma quoque sua 
in eorum mutavit honorem. Nam quae prius erant argentea, cum tribus 
leonibus rubeis, capita ad terga vertentibus, a tempore adventus Bruti usque 
ad jam dictam mutacionem regis Arthuri, ob memoriam crucis cristallinae, 
sibi per beatam Mariam coUatae, fecit esse viridia, cum cruce argentea, & 
super dextrum brachium crucis, ob memoriam praediti miraculi, collocavit 
imaginem beatae Mariae semper virginis, filium suum in ulnis tenentis. 
Rex autem valefaciens seni, in fide Domini est solidatus, & de virtute in 
virtutem proficiens, multipliciter est exhilaratus. 

William A. Nitze 
UNivEBsrrT OF Chicago 
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